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INTRODUCTION 





‘The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty, 
and to the group of experts from various parts of the United States 
who cooperated with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eyewit 
nesses, documents, exhibits, and other authoritative evidence formed 
the basis for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope the esse tials ot the histor \ 
of Estonia and its people: including the period of Communist take 
over and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report will 
help the American people to understand better the nations and people 
enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully uppreciate the true 
nature, tactics, and final objectives of the criminal conspiracy of world 
communism. 








COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND OCCUPATION OF 
ESTONIA 


I. Hisrortcan BackGRouND 
1. OPPRESSION BY FOREIGN RULERS 


For 3,000 years the Estonians have been living on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea as evidenced by archeological finds. Together with the 
Finns, their closest kin, and the Hungarians, they belong to the 
Finno-Ugrian family of nations and they have no racial or linguistic 
relationship, either with the Slavs, or the Germans, or their neighbor- 
ing Baltic peoples, the Latvians and Lithuanians. 

The Estonians enjoyed national freedom until the 13th century, but 
from this time on they were governed by a succession of foreign 
rulers, culminating in the conquest of the Estonian territory by In- 
perial Russia in 1710. 

Under Russian rule the highest governmental authority in the 
Baltic provinces was a governor general appointed by the Czar, but 
the actual administration was vested in institutions of the nobility, 
the land councils (landtag). Successive Russian emperors con- 
firmed the special status of Estonia and the other Baltic provinces, 
but did little to check the arbitrary rule enjoyed and abused by the 
local nobility. Even though a part of the vast Russian empire, these 
provinces still remained outposts of western culture. 

Reforms improving the lot of the peasantry started in 1802 although 
serfdom had been legalized by the Russian rulers. New peasant laws 
of 1816 and 1819 allowed the peasant a certain amount of personal 
freedom. The reforms of 1849-60 confirmed the right of peasants to 
acquire and own land and an 1863 ruling permitted them to settle in 
towns. Numerous peasant uprisings caused by harsh living condi- 
tions had a part in speeding the passage of reform legislation. 


2. THE NATIONAL “AWAKENING” 


These reforms created conditions for economic progress of the 
Estonian people and also for a national renaissance in all spheres of 
activity. The emancipation of the peasants and the growth of class 
of Estonian intellectuals constituted the basis upon which a national 
“awakening” could progress and flourish. The first Estonian news- 
paper was published in 1857, the national epos “Kalevipoeg” in 1861, 
and in 1869 the first national song festival was held. Within the lim- 
ited field of nonpolitical activity various cultural and agricultural 
societies and economic cooperatives worked hand in hand to build up 
a national consensus of opinion and a moral solidarity of the people. 
By these efforts the cultural level of the people was steadily raised. 


> 
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This period of “owakening” sutfered a temporary setback in the 
years of 1888-89 when russification measures were applied with full 
force In the Baltic pros inces, 

The russification policies failed to subdue the national spirit of the 
Istonians, however, and Estonian nationalist movements grew and 
D\ the time of World War I were seeking an autonomous status for 
estonia. 


Il. EsraspiisiMENT OF INDEPENDENCI 


AUTONOMY AND SEPARATION FROM RUSSIA 


Phe OpPporcunity for the Estonians to realize then aspi itions for 
self-determination came with the fall of the ezarist regime in Russia. 
Under pressure of Estonian organizations the Russian provisional 


government approved on April 12, 1917, a decree which created an 
ethnic Estonian province and put its administration into the hands of 
a representative body (Estonian National Council) elected by the 
population. 

The next objective of the Estonian political leaders was to obtain 
for Estonia the status of an autonomous state within a Russian Repub- 
lic, but the increasing disorder and instability in Russia forced the 
elected representatives of the Estonian people to proceed rapidly 
toward complete independence. 

The overthrow of the Kerensky provisional government in Russia 
by Bolsheviks on November 7, 1917, induced the Estonians to move 
for independence. On November 28, 1917, the Estonian National 
Council convened without its Communist members (5 out of 64) and 
proclaimed itself “the sole depository of the supreme power in Es- 
tonia.” It also called for the election of an Estonian Constituent 
Assembly and vested all powers into a small executive committee. 


2. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The executive committee of the Estonian National Council made 
preparations for the proclamation of independence and when Bolshe- 
vik troops retreated from Estonian territory, before the advance of 
German armies, the declaration of independence was issued on Febru- 
ary 24, 1918, stating that 
* * * as of today Estonia, within its historical and ethic boundaries, is pro- 
claimed an independent, democratic republic * * * 

The declaration established boundaries, guaranteed thte basic prin- 
ciples of a bill of rights, provided for the government of the country 
and declared Estonia neutral. 

A provisional government was appointed with K. Pits as Prime 
Minister but its activities were suspended by German occupation 
forces which arrived in Tallinn on February 25, 1918. Under Ger- 
man rule the Baltic German nobility, restored to their privileged posi- 
tion, employed every possible device to transform Estonia and the 
other Baltic countries into German provinces. 

During these months of occupation by the Germans a special Es- 
tonian delegation was sent to the governments of the Allied Powers 
and succeeded in obtaining in May, 1918, de facto recognition of 
Estonian independence by Great Britain, France, and Italy. This 
prevented the Germans from annexing Estonia and strengthened the 
position of the Estonian National Council. 
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THE WAR OF LIBERATION 


The German defeat in World War T and the ensuing revolution 
in November 1918 brought about the end of German occupation in 
Estonia. In the wake of the withdrawing German troops the mili- 
tary forces of Soviet Russia invaded Estonia On November 28, 1918 
under the banner of a Soviet Estonian Government. 

Having assumed its duties on November 11, 1918, the Estonian pro- 


visional government hastily organized the military defense of the 


country. The Bolshe vik invasion was checked with the aid ot Fi nn i h 
volunteers and of a British naval s miadron. In the spring of 1919 
the Soviet forces were driven out of the country but some fighting 


continued until the end of the vear. In June 1919 the Estonian Army 
also removed a new threat to the independence of the Baltie states 
in defeating a German volunteer army (Landeswehr) which en- 
deavored to reestablish German rule. Under pressure of the Allies 
some help Was also extended toa White Russian Army, organized on 
Estonian territory, 


t. ESTONIA ORGANIZES ITS OWN STATE 


Estonia’s strength had been drained by the war and its economy 
lay in ruins. Despite all difficulties an administration was built mp 
and social and agrarian reforms started by the Constituent Assemb ly 
which was elected in April 1919. It enacted a provisional constiti 
tion which guaranteed civil rights and liberties. It appeal 4 a 
Cabinet and elected the Supreme Court of Justice. 

In foreign relations the main efforts in 1919 were directed towards 
securing de jure recognition by the Great Powers. A delegation 
presented Estonian views to the Paris Peace Conference, but in the 
face of the diplomatic activities of various White Russian Govern- 
ments the Allies postponed their decision. 

5. PEACE WITH SOVIET RUSSTA 

The policy of the Estonian Government was to continue the war 
only as long as necessary for the protection of its independence. As 
soon as Soviet Russia showed willingness to abandon its poliey of 
conquest, peace negotiations were started. On December 31, 1919, 
an armistice was concluded and the peace treaty was signed at Tartu 
on February 2, 1920. 

By this treaty Soviet Russia recognized Estonia as a de jure inde 
pendent state and renounced “voluntarily and forever all rights of 
sovereignty formerly held by Russia over the Estonian people and 
territory by virtue of the former legal situation, and by virtue of 
international treaties, which, in respect of such rights, shall hence 
forth lose their force.” 

As usual, there was a lack of good faith on the part of Soviet Russia. 
Even before the treaty was signed, the following report appeared i 
the official Soviet newspaper Izvestia on January 28, 1920: 

Comrade Lenin answered a question about the terms of the peace with Estonia 
* * * He said that we do not want to shed the blood of workers and Red army 
soldiers for the sake of a piece of land, especially since this concession is not 
forever. * * * The workers * * * will soon overthrow this government and 
form a Soviet Estonia which will conclude a new peace with us. 


55788—_54——_2 
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IIT. AcHimveMENTs AND PROGRESS 
1. POLITICAL SCENE AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Born out of the chaos of war and revolution into the era of national 
and individual freedom, the political trend of the Estonian people 
during the first decade was toward liberalism and social justice. The 
first constitution of June 15, 1920, was based on the idea of a truly 
popular government and the Parliament (Riigikogu), consisting of 
100 members elected on the basis of proportional representation, held 
the power under popular mandate. The cabinet was fully responsible 
to it. 

Soon, however, constitutional defects began to manifest themselves, 
and multiparty coalition governments were formed without a stable 
basis. Several proposals for constitutional amendments in order to 
strengthen the executive failed, until in 1933 an amendment advanced 
by the war veterans was approved overwhelmingly. 

The constitutional amendment giving the President greater powers 
took effect on January 24, 1934, but in preparation for new elections 
the political atmosphere grew more and more intense. Using the 
increased powers, Acting President K. Piits suspended on March 12, 
1934, the activities of political parties and postponed the elections. 
His decisions were approved by the Parliament which was adjourned 
in the fall of 1934. 

Because of the authoritarian features of the 1933 constitution Pits 
moved toward a new constitutional reform. A referendum in 1936 
approved the convocation of a Constituent Assembly which, in 1937, 
adopted a new constitution. This was based on the same democratic 
principles as the constitution of 1920, but provided a more balanced 
division of powers between the various branches of government. The 
executive power was in the hands of a President (Pits, elected in 
1938) and the legislative power was exercised by a bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Riigikogu). The judiciary was appointed by the President 
from a list of candidates submitted by the Supreme Court of Justice. 

Under all Estonian constitutions, national minorities enjoyed spe- 
cial protection. They were allowed to organize their own autonomous 
cultural and welfare institutions. 

The only internal threat against the constitutional form of govern- 
ment came from the Communists who, with the support of the Kremlin, 
attempted an abortive coup d’etat on December 1, 1924. As a result, 
Communist and front organizations were outlawed in 1925 and hence- 
forth the Communists were limited to underground propaganda and 
espionage. 

2, PRINCIPLES OF ESTONIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Estonia’s endeavors in the field of foreign policy brought about her 
de jure recognition by neighboring countries and in January 1921 by 
the Great Powers, Subsequently Estonia was admitted to the League 
of Nations in September 1921. Recognition was extended by ‘the 
United States on July 28, 1922. 

The foreign policy of Estonia was based on three principles: (1) 
C ooperation with other nations of the world within the framework 
of the League of Nations; (2) a closer collaboration with other states 
in the Baltic region; (3) a relations with the nearby colossus, the 
Soviet Union. 
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Efforts for closer cooperation among the Baltic States started in 
1919 and resulted in a defensive alliance with Latvia in 1923, and a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation between Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania in 1934 which provided for closer foreign policy, cultural, 
and economie ties. 

Relations with the Soviet Union were based on the peace treaty of 
1920. In 1932, a nonaggression treaty was concluded and in 1933 
both states became signatories to the London Protocol defining aggres- 
sion. Due to indifference on the part of the Soviet Union, trade rela- 
tions between the two countries were not extensively developed and 
Soviet subversive activities in Estonia kept tension alive. 


3. LIFE IN ESTONIA 
A. Economic development 


The establishment of an independent state and the separation from 
the Russian market confronted Estonians with the task of building a 
self-sustaining national economy. Industrial reorganization based on 
domestic raw materials was achieved and oil-shale mining became the 
biggest industry in the country. Important positions were occupied 
also by the light mechanical and electrical industries, the lumber and 
woodpulp industry, and the food industry. Increased production in 
agriculture as a result of land reform enabled the country to export 
agricultural products. 


B. Social and cultural life 


Estonians constituted 88.2 percent of Estonia’s total population of 
1,133,917. The national minorities were Russians, Germans, Jews, 
Swedes, and Latvians. 

Estonia was predominantly a Lutheran country, although there 
was no established church. “About 78.2 percent of the population 
belonged to this denomination and 19 percent to the Orthodox Church. 

Elementary education was free and compulsory. An adequate num- 
ber of state or municipal secondary schools prepared pupils for uni- 
versities. The national university at Tartu soon became a recognized 
center of study and research. A number of museums, libraries, and 
other cultural institutions enriched the life of the nation. 


IV. Sovrer AGGRESSION AND ANNEXATION OF EsTonta 


1. MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PACT IMPOSED UPON ESTONIA 
A. Nazi-Soviet conspiracy 


At the outbreak of World War II Estonia, together with its Baltic 
neighbors, endeavored to remain neutral. A guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States was on the agenda of the Anglo-French- 
Soviet negotiations in the summer of 1939. The Soviet U nion, how- 
ever, had been secretly negotiating with Hitler and on August 23, 
1939, signed a nonaggression tre: aty, the so-called Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact. In a secret protocol, Fink: and, Estonia, and Latvia were placed 
within the Soviet sphere of influence. This gave the Soviet Union 
a free hand in its dealings with Estonia, notwithstanding all previous 
treaties and agreements. 
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B. Mosc ow Ff hie ate Ws with force 


The consequences of the Ribbentrop-Molotoy pee were soon felt 
in Estonia. Since the be Lo TNnIne of Se pte unber 1939, Soviet -Estonian 
trade negotiations had been conducted in Seb and the Soviets 
had insisted on Estonia’s Foreign Minister personally coming to 
Moscow to sign the agreement. Accordingly, Minister K. Selter 
arrived in Moscow on September 24. 

Using as a pretext the escape of the Polish submarine Orzel in- 
terned in the harbor of Tallinn, the Russian Government accused 
Estonia of endangering the security of the Soviet Union. Simul- 

aneously units of the Soviet navy moved into Estonian territorial 
waters, while Red troops were coneentrated on the Sov iet- Estonian 
border and Soviet planes carried out flights over Mstonian territory. 

Estonian Foreion Minister K. Selter said in his testimeny to the 
committee : 

About the 15th of September they had gathered between two hundred and 
two hundred fifty thousand men, with artillery, tanks, and planes * * *. ‘Tues- 
day (September 20), our Minister to Moscow, Mr. Rei, was invited to Kremlin by 
Molotov, and Molotov handed him : a declaration that the Estonian Govy- 
ernment was not capable of keeping the Polish submarine in Estonian waters 
interned ; and, therefore, the Soviet fleet would occupy Estonian territorial waters. 
‘The same afternoon at 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock the fleet appeared in Estonian terri- 
torial waters and our Government gave the order to our troops not to shoot. 
And on this day one _one of Estonia was occupied by the Red fleet. In the 
following days they began to overflow the Estonian territory. 

In this atmosphere Molotov confronted the Estonian Foreign Min- 
ister with the accusation that Estonia was unable to guarantee the 
security of her region of the Baltic and he proposed, therefore, the 
conclusion of a mutual assistance pact which would give the Soviet 
Union air and naval bases on Estonian territory. Molotoy openly 
threatened force by stat ing. 

The situation needs immediate solution. We cannot wait long. I advise you 
to accede to the wishes of the Soviet rien in order to avoid something worse. 
Do not compel the Scviet Union to use force in order to achieve her aims 

Ata further meeting the same aie a draft of the pact was h: med 
to Mr. Selter and Molotov assured him: 

we want to confirm that the Government of the Soviet Union has no desire 


to force upon Estonia communism or Soviet regime, nor in general to infringe 
in the slightest degree the sovereignty of Estonia and the independence of 


Estonia. The entire social system and public regime with its own government 
and parliament, foreign representations, etc., remains unalterably in force as 
an internal matter of the Estonian state. 


G. Estonian ( abine tf wields to torce 


When the Estonian Cabinet, under the chairmanship of President 
K. Pits, met on September 25, 1939, to consider the Soviet proposal, 
it was aware that it could not receive outside help in case of the 
Soviet Union’s attack. Thus the Cabinet decided to accept the 
Soviet demand, and a delegation headed by Foreign Minister Selter 
de ‘parted for Moscow with instructions to accept the Soviet terms in 
prince iple but to ti Vv tos alleviate them. 

The negotiations in Moscow continued with Molotov and Mikoyan 
on September 27. Stalin himself ap peared at some sessions. Asa 
new demand, the Soviets wanted to station about 35.000 Soviet. in- 
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fantry, cavalry, and air force personnel on Estonian territory at 
selected strategic points. Stalin emphasized this by saying, 

The placing of Red army units into Estonia according to the proposal pre 
sented today is absolutely necessary. Otherwise the Soviet naval and air bases 
could not feel themselves secure during the present time of war. This is only a 
Wartime measure. 

The Estonian delegation declared that this meant military occupa- 
tion and threatened to break off the negotiations. However, after 
having received new instructions and after Stalin and Molotov had 
reduced the number of troops to 25,000 and made other concessions, 
agreement was reached. 

Upon apne the treaty the pending Red army attack on Estonia 
was canceled | ya phone ¢ ‘all from Molotov to Marshal Voroshiloy 
which Mr. Selter overheard. He testified before the committee: 

He (Molotov) went to the telephone on a signal given by Stalin and I heard 
him say, “Klim’—that was the name of Voroshiloy, the chief marshal of the 
Red army. Then he said, “Ostanovit”; that is a military expression, “Call back.” 
Then he said, “Call back at once.” It was Moscow time, I think, about 12:30 
o’clock, Estonian time one hour and thirty. About this time our troops which 
were gathered along the frontier to await the Russian attack saw the light 
signals on the Russian side, and heard how the Russian artillery and tanks were 
moving, rolling in the woods, but they rolled back to Russia. It was afterward 
I was informed that the aggression was to begin on the 2th, 1 day afterward 

The agreed text ot the treaty and the secret addi t) ional protocol 
provided for mutual aid, including military assistance on the request 
of the other party, in the event of direct aggression or threat of aggres 
sIon. Estonia ceded to the Soviet Union naval and air bases on a 
leasehold arrangement on islands and in the port of Paldiski. For 
the duration of the war the Soviet Government was entitled to main- 
tain there garrisons not exceeding 25,000 men. The sovereign rights 
of the contracting parties, particularly their economic and _ political 
systems, were not to be infringed upon. In the preamble of the pact 
the peace treaty of 1920 and the nonaggression treaty of 1932 were 
recognized as the basis for mutual relations between the two countries. 

The Estonian delegation had felt that “in case the agreement was 
not concluded, the Estonian people would be faced not only by war 
and conquest, but by partial destruction.” That this evaluation was 
based on the actual situation is shown by Stalin’s words after the 
agreement had been reached : 

I can tell you that the Estonian Government did wisely and well in the 
interests of the Estonian people by concluding the agreement with the Soviet 
Union. It could have happened to you what happened to Poland. Poland was 
a great country. Where is Poland now? Where is Moscicki, Rydz-Smigly, and 
seck? I tell you frankly that you acted well and in the interests of your people. 


The mutual assistance pact between Estonia and the Soviet Union 
was signed Septe mber 28, 1959, together with the confidential protocol, 
The pact was duly ratified by both parties and the ratification instru- 
ments were exchanged on October 4, 1959. “By the signature to the 
two treaties,” the New York Times noted on September 29, 1939, “the 
little Baltic Republic passed under the full domination of the Soviet 
Union.” History proved this to be true. 
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2. UNDER THE SHADOW OF SOVIET POWER 


In contrast to the Soviet attitude, the Estonian Government was 
determined to live up to the provisions of the mutual assistance pact 
both in letter and spirit. A new Cabinet with Prof. J. Uluots as 
Prime Minister was formed on October 12, 1959. 

The movement of the Soviet troops into their Estonian bases started 
after the necessary implementing agreements had been signed. They 
were kept isolated from the population and thus possible friction was 
kept at a minimum. However, the Soviets showed contempt for 
Estonian sovereignty, ignoring restrictions placed upon them, con- 
tacting Estonian underground Communists, and trying to recruit 
agents for subversive activities. 

At the same time the Soviets officially made efforts to emphasize 
their friendly designs in regard to Estonia. Their press observed 
Estonian national holidays and reported Estonian events. The Esto- 
nian commander in chief, Gen. J. Laidoner, was invited for a visit 
which took place in December 1939. And on March 29, 1940, Molotov 
reported to the Supreme Soviet : 

The pacts with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are being carried out in a 
satisfactory manner and this creates premises for a further improvement in 
relations between the Soviet Union and these countries. 


3. ULTIMATUM AND OCCUPATION 


A. N7gns of approaching danger 


The advance of German armies in the West had repercussions on 
Soviet-Estonian relations. Quite unexpectedly Pravda on May 28, 
1940, published an article by its correspondent in Tallinn in which 
the Estonian public and commercial circles were accused of sympa- 
thies toward England and of “hatred of Germany and everything 
German.” This signaled a change in the tactics of the Soviet Union. 
On June 14, the Soviet Government handed an ultimatum to Lithua- 
nia. On June 15 an airliner was shot down between Tallinn and Hel- 
sinki (Finland) and the Soviet navy interrupted all movements at sea. 
Soviet troops in bases on Estonian territory were alerted. On June 
16 Pravda published accusations that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
had concluded a military alliance against the Soviet Union. The 
Kstonian Government officially denied it but a few hours later it was 
presented with an ultimatum by the Soviet Government. 


B. Choice between destruction or surrender 


On June 16, 1940, the Soviet Union discarded all pretenses. The 
Estonian Minister in Moscow, A. Rei, was called to the Foreign Office 
and was handed an ultimatum which required an answer within 814 
hours. es 

In the ultimatum the Soviet Union accused the Estonian Govern- 
ment of: (1) Not dissolving its military alliance with Latvia; (2) 
extending this alliance to Lithuania; (3) holding two secret confer- 
ences In December 1939 and March 1940; (4) furthering close cooper- 
ation between the general staffs of the three Baltic countries; and (5) 
having created “a special press organ of the Baltic military entente, 
the Revue Baltique.” 
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The Soviet Union claimed that all these alleged activities were vio- 
lations of the Soviet-Estonian Mutual Assistance Pact and were a 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union. Therefore it demanded 
that— 


(1) a government be established in Estonia without delay that would be 
capable and willing to warrant the honest execution of the Soviet-Estonian 
Mutual Assistance Pact ; 

(2) free passage be promptly ensured to Soviet troops which are to be 
stationed in sufficient numbers in the most important centers of Estonia in 
order to guarantee the realization of the Soviet-Estonian Mutual Assistance 
Pact and to prevent possible acts of provocation against the Soviet garrisons 
in Estonia. 

Acceptance of this ultimatum meant military occupation of Esto- 

nia. The Kremlin did not leave any doubt about its determination to 
subjugate its small neighbor. Mr. Rei testified before the committee 
that Molotov orally made— 
a plain threat that in case no answer indicating submission to the ultimatum 
would be received by the time stated, the Red army units concentrated at the 
frontier of the Estonian Republic would be ordered to march into Estonia sup- 
pressing all resistance by armed force. 

In this situation, the Estonian Government had no other choice 
left than to accept the ultimatum and the Red army started to move in. 


Invented accusations: Facts and fiction 


The Soviet charges lacked any foundation and after the seizure of 
the Estonian official archives the Soviet Government did not try to 
substantiate them. During the September negotiations no objections 
had been raised against the Estonian-Latvian alliance. According 
to Mr. Selter’s testimony the following was said by Soviet leaders in 
regard to it: 

Joseph Stalin and V. Molotov: We are not against it. The present pact does 
not affect the Estonian-Latvian treaty of alliance. The treaty can remain in 
force. As the present text of the pact speaks about future treaties there is no 
need to make reservations with a special clause in regard to the Estonian- 
Latvian treaty. 

The periodic conferences of Foreign Ministers were held under the 
1934 treaty. The most ridiculous charge was that of labeling the 
magazine Revue Baltique an “organ of the Baltic military entente,” 
since it was simply a cultural publication. 

The Soviet Union could advance no legal argument or provision 
of international agreements or law for justification of its ultimatum. 
The use of force in Estonian-Soviet relations was outlawed by the 
nonaggression treaty of May 4, 1932, whereby the contracting parties 
undertook “to refrain from any act of aggression or any violent meas- 
ures directed against the integrity and inviol: ibility of the territory 
or against the political independence of the other contracting party. 
In demanding the reorganization of the Estonian Government, the 
Soviet Union furthermore broke all its contractual pledges to respect 
Estonian sovereignty and to abstain from interference in Estonian 
internal affairs. 

The Red army completed the occupation of Estonia during June 
17 and 18,1940. The Estonian population remained grimly resigned 
but with the hope that such an international crime would not go 
unpunished. 
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4. SOVIETS TAKE OVER ESTONIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Kremlin sent one of its ablest agents, A. A. Zhdanov, to 
Estonia to direct the integration of that country into the Soviet Union. 
Zhdanov arrived in Tallinn in June 1940, and paid a visit to Presi- 
dent Piits. His plan of action was unveiled during the next few days. 
Under the protection of Soviet tanks and bayonets the few Estonian 
Communists became active. By threats and intimidation they staged 
on June 21, 1940, a demonstration, attended only by a handful of 
workers. The bulk of participants were Soviet workers from the Red 
bases, Russians from Estonian border districts, Red army men in 
civilian clothes, and criminal elements. Estonian police were pre- 
vented from interfering and maintaining order. 

During his second visit to the President, Zhdanov named Johannes 
Vares (Barbarus) as his choice for the post of Premier. Vares 
was politically unknown but had definite leanings toward the Soviet 
Union. Je presented later his list of ministers which included 
none of the known Estonian Communists, but only persons with 
liberal and left-wing convictions. President Pits was still formally in 
office but he had become now “a virtual prisoner of the occupation 
authorities.” 

The President was compelled to appoint the cabinet according to demands of 
Zhdanov. He himself remained on his post, and had to design all the acts pro- 
posed by this so-called puppet government. This puppet government, itself, 
had no independence at all, but he had to make all its decisions by order of the 
Soviet Legation, and Andrei Aleksandrovich Zhdanov— 

was told to the committee by Mr. J. Klesment, counselor to the Esto- 
nian Government at that time. 

The Soviet Legation in Tallinn became the center for all orders 
shaping the life in Estonia. The program of the cabinet, written in 
the Soviet Legation, emphasized that the independence of Estonia 
could be preserved only on the basis of a firm alliance with the Soviet 
Union. No radical changes in the existing social and economic struc- 
ture were announced. 

Once in power the Communists seized the radio and newspapers, 
thus preventing impartial news from reaching the public. Higher 
police officers were seized and the NKVD started its work. Noc- 
turnal arrests took place and soon the prisons were crowded with 
persons considered by the Communists as dangerous to their regime. 
Many people prominent in public life committed suicide in order 
to escape the tortures of the NK VD. 


5. MOSCOW ORDERS ELECTIONS 


A. No opposition pe rmitted 


The term “Baltic elections” has its established place in the termi- 
nology of government and law. It was the forerunner of fraudulent 
and arbitrary election procedures under Communist rule which have 
how become so well known. 

Under the auspices of the Soviet “puppet” government, supported 
by the might of the Red army, Estonians were given the choice of 
casting votes for their oppressors or of exposing themselves to the 
Communist terror. Zhdanov ordered elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies (lower house of the Parliament) to be held on July 14-15, 
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1940. At a cabinet meeting, Mr. Klesment testified, Mr. Vares, the 
prime minister of the puppet government, said to the President that— 
the last evening ...he was ordered by the Soviet special representative, 
Zhdanovy, that the new elections of the Parliament will be arranged and that these 
elections will be carried out after 10 days. 

The electoral law required an interval of 35 d: ays between the proe ‘la- 
mation of elections and the voting day. In violation of all constitu- 
tional procedures the cabinet issued an order on July 5 which shortened 
this time limit and made important changes in the electoral law. 
This order (1) eliminated judicial control over electoral procedures: 
(2) placed all election authorities under complete control of the 
Communist Party; and (3) facilitated falsification of election returns 
and read in voting. 

Only 514 days were left to nominate candidates. To the disap point- 
ment of a Communists, the true political parties and patriotic groups 
mans aged to nominate their own candidates to oppose the list filed by 
the “Estonian W orking People’s League,” a front for the Communist 
Party. However, opposition candidates did not fit into Zhdanov’s 
plans and the Cabinet, by an order of July 9, required all candidates 
to submit an election program. 

Mr. Klesment, who participated at this Cabinet meeting, testified : 

* * Mr. Vares, the Prime Minister, handed me, again, a little list that was 
written in Russian in red ink. It was the list I had seen from the Minister 
of Internal Affairs. I asked him who had written that. It was written by the 
same nan (same style) as I had seen some days ago from the Director of 
Internal Affairs. “Zhdanov, of course,” answered Mr. Vares * * * It said to 
prohibit the enemies of the people participating in the elections, all the candi- 
dates have to submit the next day at 2 o’clock their election platforms. 
Although only a few hours of time were left to file the program, the 
opposition candidates managed to meet the deadline. Some opposi 
tion candidates were forced to withdraw by threats and violene e and 
the nominations of others were invalidated by district election com- 
mittees on orders from the Communist Party. In some districts, how- 
ever, the orders had been received too late and opposition candidates 
had been certified. Accordingly these decisions were subsequently 
annulled. 

Thus, only the candidates of the Communist Party were on the 


ballot. 


B. The farce of f voting 


The whole Communist organization was employed to bring as many 
persons to the polls as possible. Intimidation and threats were used. 
Those who did not want to become marked as an “enemy of the people” 
had to go to the polls. At the polling places the use of booths was 
discouraged and open threats were made against persons using them. 
Red army soldiers stood watch over the polls and during the election 
days military demonstrations were staged, showing the people who 
were the masters in the country. 

The election results were announced as 84.1 percent of voters having 
participated and 92.8 percent having voted for the Communist 
candidates. 
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The true nature of these elections is illustrated by the following 
questioning at the committee hearing: 
Mr. McTicur. The only party was the Communist Party, and the only candi- 


dates were the Communist Party candidates? 

Mr. KLeEsMENT. Yes. 

* . * . *” * * 

Mr. Kersten. I think we have the understanding from your statements here 
that although there were a number of other parties and the vast majority of the 
people belonged to anti- or non-Communist parties, it was only the Communist 
slate that was finally submitted, and the people had no opportunity to vote any 
other way, and that these elections-—-would you say they were free or not free? 

Mr. KLeEsMENT. They were not free. 


6. INCORPORATION OF ESTONIA 


Promptly after the elections demands were advanced for a radical 
change in the form of government and for incorporation of Estonia 
into the Soviet Union. Despite the terror of the NK VD and the Red 
army guns, the Estonian population did not succumb passively. On 
July 17 and 18 spontaneous patriotic demonstrations broke out and 
only the intervention of Red troops and tanks saved the day for 
Moscow’s Estonian puppets. 

The illegally elected Communist Parliament was ordered into 
session on July 21, 1940. Its 80 Members had been picked by the 
Communist Party to confirm the decisions already eats in Moscow. 
The Communist Parliament was in session for 3 days. 

The atmosphere is described by a witness to the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Kersten. About how many Soviet troops were right in the Parliament 
when this was going on? 

Mr. KiesMenr. * * * There were Soviet tanks and so on in front of the 
Parliament and in the rooms of Parliament. I cannot say exactly, but I would 
say 100 men, by all means, with guns and all. All the corridors are full of the 
Soviet armed soldiers, and on the stairways and all through the rooms. 

Insisting that it was speaking in the name of the Estonian people 
and that it alone had the “sovereign power,” it passed four resolutions 
which were supposed to transform Estonia into a Soviet state. On 
July 21 it passed a resolution which established the Soviet system in 
Estonia, and the next day another resolution, claiming to express “the 
will of the Estonian people,” was passed, which read : 

To petition the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to admit the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic into the Soviet Union as a con- 
stituent republic on the same basis as the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
* * * and other constituent republics. 

On the last day of its session the Parliament passed two more resolu- 
tions. These provided for the nationalization and expropriation of 
land and private enterprises. 

The next step was the elimination of President K. Pits, who was 
already a prisoner of the Soviets although nominally still in office. 
His “resignation” was “accepted” by the Communist Parliament on 
July 23 and Prime Minister Vares appointed the Acting President. 
Soon afterward President Piits was deported to the Soviet Union and 
has not been heard of since. 

The last act of the drama destroying the independent Republic of 
Estonia was staged in the Kremlin. <A delegation selected by the 
Estonian Parliament submitted to the Supreme Soviet a petition that 
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Estonia be admitted as the 16th Soviet Republic of the U.S. S.R. Of 
course, this wish was acceded to and on August 6, 1940, a law was 
passed to this effect. 

Hon. J. Kaiv, Acting Consul General of Estonia in Charge of Lega- 
tion, stated before the committee: 

According to the Estonian Constitution, Estonia is an independent and sov- 
ereign republic. Consequently, the union with any other country could be ac- 
complished only by an amendment of the constitution * * * in the way provided 
in the constitution itself * * * The decisions passed on July 22 and August 6 


are void, and the invasion and occupation of Estonia on the part of the U. S. S. R. 
remains a flagrant act of aggression. 


7. ESTONIAN DIPLOMATS ACT 


With growing concern Estonian diplomatic representatives abroad 
had followed the rapid and catastrophic development of events in 
Estonia. The government headed by J. Vares and installed on orders 
from Zhdanov was not recognized by them as the lawful Government 
of Estonia and they protested vigorously against the staged elections 
of July. 

After the resolutions passed by the Communist Parliament had be- 
come known, Estonian diplomatic representatives filed their protests 
with the governments of their residence and asked that the illegal 
seizure of power in Estonia not be recognized. J. Kaiv, the Estonian 
Acting Consul General in charge of the Legation in New York, said 
in his note of July 23, 1940, to the United States Secretary of State: 

Being appointed by the former constitutional Government as senior represent- 
ative in this country, I regard the above-mentioned elections as null and void, 
as well as all acts passed by this unconstitutionally elected Chamber of Deputies, 
in particular the decision about the union with the U. 8. 8. R. 

The Estonian Minister in London, A. Torma, also filed a protest 
with the British Foreign Office in which he said : 

* * * The decision to surrender the independence of the country has, there- 
fore, quite obviously been arrived at under duress and it cannot be considered 
to be a free and genuine expression of the will of the overwhelming majority of 
the Estonian people. 

The illegal character of all governmental acts in Estonia after the 
occupation of the country by Soviet military forces was understood 
and officially noted by other governments, most resolutely and ex- 
plicitly by the Government of the United States. On July 23, 1940, 
the Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, in an official statement 
said that the independence and eat integrity of the Baltic States 
were “deliberately annihilated” by “devious processes.” On the basis 
of the prince iples outlined in this statement, the United States con- 
tinued to recognize the acting consul general in charge of the legation 
in New York as the diplomatic representative of the Republic of 
{stonia and refused to recognize the forcible annexation of Estonia 
by the Soviet Union. 


8. THE INTERLUDE OF GERMAN OCCUPATION 


In the course of the German-Russian war, which broke out on June 
22, 1941, the German armies occupied Estonia. In the wake of the 
Soviet retreat, Estonian authorities and agencies had resumed their 
functions interrupted by the Soviet occupation in 1940, in the hope of 
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seeing the independent Estonia restored. Nazi-Germany, however, 
had its own plans in regard to the future of the Baltic republics. The 
country was placed under German civilian administr ats A Com- 
missioner-General headed the German administrative apparatus in 
what was called the Commissariat General of Estonia (Generalbezirk 
Estland). This was a part of the Reich’s Commissariat Ostland which 
administered the republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and the 
Soviet Republic of Byelorussia. The top administrative authority 
was Alfred Rosenberg, the Reich’s Minister for the Occupied Terri- 
tories in the East. 

German administration penetrated into every field of life and only 
at the local level were the Estonians allowed a limited amount of 
authority. 

Estonian patriots, headed by the Prime Minister and Acting Presi- 
dent, Prof. Jiri Uluots, continued their work and contact. under- 
ground. The ingenuity of these leaders, many of whom occupied 
posts in the administration, saved the country many a hardship under 
the occupancy. The leading motive for all these men was an eventual 
restoration of independence. As this required the elimination of the 
Soviet danger on the one hand and the clearance of the country of 
German troops on the other, every step to be recommended to the popu- 
lation had to be carefully weighed, for the Soviet Union at that time 
was fighting as an ally of the western democracies against Nazi- 
Germany. Recognizing in Communist imperialism the main enemy, 
the Estonians did not hesitate to employ their manpower in the fight 
against the Soviet Union when the territory of Estonia was again 
invaded by the Red army in 1944. The defeat of the German armies 
on the eastern front and the technical and numerical superiority of 
the Soviet Army rendered vain the attempts of Estonian national 
units to stem the Red flood. German troops left the country without 
warning and Estonians took to the forests in large numbers and con- 
tinued their fight for a long time. 


V. Esronta Unper Communist Tyranny 
1. SOVIET POLICY AND AIMS IN ESTONIA 


The occupation of Estonia and the seizure of power by the Com- 
munist Party constituted the first step in the pursuance of Soviet 
long-range plans in the Baltic region. The evidence gathered from 
persons who experienced the Soviet regime in 1940-41 and after 1944, 
from reports in Soviet publications, from speeches of Soviet function- 
aries, and from studies analyzing Soviet methods and tactics, permits 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Politically Estonia has been made part of the Soviet Empire 
and the Soviets try to win recognition of this fait accompli from the 
free world. 

(2) The economy of Soviet Estonia has been integrated with the 
economy of the Soviet Union and has been made dependent on the 
Russian needs, market, and raw materials. 

(3) The process of Russification under the usual conditions of 
Communist slogans and propaganda is menacing the Estonian people. 
Russian language and cultural influence is systematically spread ; 
homage to the Great Russian people is required. The settlement of 
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great numbers of Russians and other Soviet nationalities within 
Estonia aids this task. 

(4) Militarily the Soviet Union is using Estonia as an outpost 
against the western world. In an analysis submitted to the committee 
by the Hon. J. Kaiv, acting consul general of Estonia in charge of the 
legation, it is said: 

Analyzing the military preparations in Estonia by the Leningrad military 
district, it is evident that they are meant for attack, and in no way can be 
attributed to a border defense. The construction of launching platforms for long 
distance missiles, the concentration of landing crafts, the establishment of large 
stores of ammunition, food and mobilization equipment on Estonian territory and 
the placement of large mi‘itary concentrations in Estonia, which under no cireum- 
stances are necessary for the protection of these shore lines, prove this even more 
conclusively in view of the fact that opposite Estonia, across the Baltic Sea, is 
neutral Sweden and looking from the shores of the Elbe River Estonia is in the 
far rear of the Soviet state. 

The complete isolation of Estonian territory from the outside world 
and the ban on travel by foreigners, including the diplomatic represent- 
atives of the western world accredited to the Soviet Union, support 
the assumption that the Soviets want to keep secret their military 
preparations in this region. 


2. POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERN MENT 


A. Moscow’s appotnte es are in power 

The sovietization of government and public administration in Es- 
tonia has proceeded along two lines. First, Communists, fellow- 
travelers, or their sympathizers were appointed to higher posts in the 
central and local governments, and second, the Soviet system of admin- 
istration was introduced on the basis of the Soviet Constitution 
imposed upon Estonia on August 25, 1940, 

The dismissal of Estonian officials from their posts started immedi- 
ately after the Communist government had seized power on June 21, 
1940. One of its first targets was the police. Within 2 months the 
police force was taken over completely by Communists and former 
police officers were arrested in great numbers. Many criminals were 
employed in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, as the new police force 
was called. a int secret police functions, however, were put in 
the hands of the NK VD composed of persons sent from Russia. They 
were in charge of arrests and the liquidation of “politically unreliable” 
elements of the population. 

In other branches of the government the purges were slower, for the 
Communists were short of experienced personnel to replace the former 
officials. All key positions, however, were taken over by them at once. 
Estonian fellow-travelers who advanced to higher positions during 
1940-41 and had fled the country in 1941 together with the Red army, 
eae ned in 1944 and continued to occupy higher posts in the adminis- 

ration. Some Russians also were given an important role in govern- 
an To disguise the Russification measures a number of Russians of 
Estonian descent were employed in administration and in economic 
organizations. The career of the Estonian fellow-travelers ended in 
1950-51. ( ‘harged with “bourgeois nationalism” they met the same 
fate as those whose arrest, deportation, and murder they had tolerated 
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and approved. This is proved by the testimony taken by the 
committee : 

Mr. Bonin. Do you know whether or not any of the underground Communists 
in your country have become officials of the Estonian Government, or did they 
after the seizure by Russia’? 

Mr. Karvy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BoNIN. Were any of those officials who were placed in power, in jail? 

Mr. Katv. Most of them have disappeared. The names of the Communist 
officials which arose after the invasion in Estonia, their names have disappeared 
already. They are not mentioned anymore. It means they are liquidated, or 
what happened, we don’t know. 


Under Soviet rule Estonia has undergone considerable change. The 
Estonian Constitution, patterned after the U. S. S. R. Constitution, 
provides for a “popularly” elected legislative body, the Supreme 
Soviet. Its Presidium is the highest governmental organ. The exec- 
utive powers are in the hands of a Council of Ministers (until 1946 
it was called the Council of People’s Commissars). The Supreme 
Soviet appoints the government and also elects a Supreme Court. The 
local government is composed of Soviets of “Working People’s Depu- 
ties” in villages, districts, settlements, towns, and cities, elected by 
the people. Their executive committees are the governing organs. 

A very distorted picture of the governmental structure would be 
obtained if the formal organizational structure alone were taken into 
account. The “elected” bodies, the Supreme Soviet and the local 
Soviets, are not representative bodies of the people. In typical one- 
party elections only candidates chosen by the Communist Party are 
“elected.” In every election district only one candidate is on the 
ballot. The population is forced to go to the polls and to vote for him. 
The percentage of those voting (usually 98-99 percent) is a measure 
of the efficiency of the party organizations and not of the willingness 
of the population to vote. 

The Communist Party organization functions parallel to that of 
the government. A central committee of 73 men elected by the Com- 
munist Party congress is the highest party organ. The real power, 
however, is vested in an 11-man bureau of the central committee which 
governs Soviet Estonia. ‘Three party secretaries from among the 
11 supervise and coordinate the functioning of the party and govern- 
ment apparatus. 

This small group of Moscow-appointed men actually runs the Soviet 
Estonian Government. They occupy high posts in the administration 
and are members of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Of these 
11 only 2 are born Estonians, the others are Russians or Russians of 
Estonian extraction. Among the 30 members of the Council of Min- 
isters only one (Arnold Green, a deputy to the chairman) is an 
Estonian by birth, the others are Russians of Estonian extraction 
and native Russians. 

The local officials are appointed by the higher party hierarchy and 
the local population has nothing to say in their selection. The “elec- 
tions” to local Soviets (every 2 years) are just the same kind of sham 
elections as the elections to the Supreme Soviet. 


B. The Estonian Communist Party 


The Communist Party in Estonia had been suppressed because of 
their open agitation against Estonia’s independence and for union 
with Soviet Russia. The Communist Party never enjoyed any real 
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support among the Estonians. Witnesses before the committee stated 
that in 1939 the underground Estonian Communists numbered no 
more than 300. Only with the help of some liberals and Marxists 
from the ranks of the Socialists, and backed by the Soviet military 
machinery, the Soviet diplomats, and agents sent from Russia, were 
they able to take over the government. 

The Estonian Communist Party has failed to gain any popular 
support. As recently as in September 1952 the official figures re- 
leased to the 19th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union show 31,000 party members in Soviet Estonia. This number 
includes also all Russian functionaries and workers transferred to 
Estonia a majority of whom are party members. Thus the number 
of Estonians in the party is actually much lower. The party organ- 
ization is especially weak in the countryside where the party members 
are mostly officials. 


C. Sovietization of law and courts 


The resolutions of the Communist Parliament on July 21-23, 1940, 
abolished in principle private property which had been the basis of 
Estonia’s social and legal order. Subsequently, Soviet laws were 
introduced gradually and not in the way of a summary revocation 
or abolition of former Estonian laws. 

The Soviet courts, the People’s courts and the Supreme Court, took 
up their work after January 1, 1941. Up to this time the former 
Estonian courts had continued to work. However, their personnel 
had already been changed and Soviet instructions governed their 
decisions. Special semi-judicial bodies had been created which in- 
flicted heavy sentences for activities previously not punishable. 

Upon the return of Soviet occupation forces and administration in 
1944 the Soviet law was applied as before. Soviet judicial agencies 
considered the Soviet law as having also been in effect in Estonia 
during the German occupation in 1941-44. Thus persons were con- 
victed and sentenced to long-term imprisonment or to slave-labor 
‘amps for acts committed prior to Soviet occupation, but punishable 
under Soviet laws as counterrevolutionary activities. 

The law in present-day Estonia is in substance Soviet Russian law. 
The more important fields of law are governed by codes of the RSFSR 
and all amendments to these Jaws have been made only in pursuance 
of all-union decrees and in conformity with RSFSR enactments. 


3. PHYSICAL DESTRUCTION OF A NATION 


A. Mass deportations 


Mass deportations of population, the transfer of large groups of 
indigenous population to remote regions of the Soviet Union to 
forced labor or some equivalent is an essential part of the Sovietiza- 
tion. 

These deportations were designed to accomplish a threefold objec- 
tive: (1) to remove all active and patriotic elements from the local 
population; (2) to break the will of resistance by exposing the grue- 
some fate of those who did not conform; and (3) to weaken the nation 
physically. 

In Estonia the arrests which had started immediately after June 
21, 1940, had carried the Communists already closer to their first 
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objective. But there were still left a great number of persons who 
by their anti-Soviet attitude and national patriotism constituted a 
latent danger to the Soviet regime and who could be neutralized only 
by mass deportations. The outbreak of the Soviet-German War in 
1941, however, interfered with the deportations timetable and thus dur- 
ing 1940-41 only one mass deportation wave was carried out in Estonia. 
About 10,000 men, women and children were arrested during one night 
(June 14, 1941) and sent in cattle cars to Siberia and Northern Russia. 

This was to be only the beginning. Other deportations were sched- 
uled to follow soon but such plans were abruptly interrupted on ac- 
count of the Soviet-German War. 

With the return of the Bolsheviks in the fall of 1944 the deportations 
were resumed. Individual arrests started at once, but deportations on 
a mass scale took place again at the end of 1945 and in February of 
1946. The biggest roundup of the population, however, occurred i 
March 1949. At least 30,000 to 40,000 persons were sent to slave-labor 
camps in remote regions. This time the farmers who had successfully 
resisted the collectivization of agriculture were the most affected 
group. 

It has been estimated by witnesses before the committee that during 
the two occupations up to date about 120,000 to 150,000 Estonians have 
been deported to the Soviet Union. 


BB. Terror and arrests 


The branch of the Soviet Government in Estonia which was in 
charge of superv ision of the political reliability of the people was the 
P cop yle’s Commissariat of the Interior (NIK. V D) and later the I eople’s 
Commissariat of State Security (NKGB). Later they were renamed 
ministries and constituted as a single agency, the MVD. 

The NKVD started its activities in Estonia soon after the occupation 
of the country. A Russian by the name of Shkurin acted as a deputy 
to the Minister of Interior, an Estonian Communist, Maxim Unt, and 
under his control the Soviet NK. VD personnel started the terrorization 
and annihilation of the Estonian people. 

Physical torture and “brainwashing” was used on prisoners. A wit- 
ness before the committee had the followi ing to te IL: 


Mr. Lupia. * * * The usual procedure seemed to be that before a person was 
interrogated they put him in a box. 

Mr. McTreur. Are these boxes built into the wall along the room? 

Mr. Lupie. The boxes were affixed to the wall. The boxes were of such size, 

about 414 feet by 114 feet by 3 feet. 

Mr. McTiGur. So that you couldn’t stand upright? 

Mr. Lupie. You couldn't stand upright * * * I couldn't sit down because the 
box was too narrow and I couldn't lie down. The box was illuminated by a very 
powerful bulb which was perhaps the most baneful thing about it, because it 
caused you headache and you were kind of blind after it. 

* * * a * a a 

Mr. MeTieur. How long were you contained in that closet? 

Mr. Lupig. That was the usual procedure for the first time and afterward the 
people who were taken for interrogation were usually kept a couple of hours, 3 
hours, just as the case may be. 


Thousands of people were plainly murdered and thrown into mass 
graves, often after tortures. An Estonian doctor, who examined 
corpses from a mass grave, told the committee : 


Dr. LeeTarv. That was the prison yard of Tartu. They (the corpses) had been 
covered with earth, with loose earth, and then we digged out altogether between 
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190 and 200 corpses. But there was also * * * a well—an old-fashioned well 
in the prison yard. They digged out about 16 or 18 corpses from this well. 

Mr. McTigue. How many were men and how many were women? 

Dr. Leeraru. About 70 to 75 percent of the corpses we saw were men and the 
rest were women. 

: % * Bg * % * * 
4 Mr. McTievr. Did you examine the women? 

Dr. LeeTraru. We did examine all the corpses in the purpose to make sure the 
cause of death. About the women, the younger women, their underclothes we 
missed, and many of the younger women had their dresses torn. We then ex- 
amined them more closely, and we saw quite a few of them had broken fingers 
and hands, of these younger women. We got at that time the impression that 
they had been attacked criminally. 

Mr. McTravr. Were the men shot? 

Dr. LEETARU. The men had been mostly shot, mostly on the neck, on the back 
of the skull, but quite a few had also on the face bullet shots, but several didn’t 
have any bullet holes at all; their heads had been crushed 

And an anonymous Estonian witness, fearing reprisals against her 
relatives still in Estonia, described the victims in another mass grave: 

I could tell that they all had their hands tied behind their backs with wire and 
their faces looked like they were boiled or burned in hot water, but I didn’t see 
any bullet wounds, and I can’t tell their exact condition because they had started 
to deteriorate. It was very hard; very horrible. 

Immediately after the second occupation of Estonia the NK VD went 
to work systematically. Every inhabitant from 12 years upward had 
to appear before a scre ‘ening commission. The peop le were subjec ted 
toa detailed interrogation with the main emphasis on activities during 
the Soviet and German occupations. All their answers were duly 
taken down and filed. On the basis of this data a purge was carried 
out among the population. Those cleared by the commission were 
given a passport while the remaining persons were arrested under one 
pretext or another. 

The first purge lasted until August 1945 and during it most of the 
Estonians who had served in the Home nega and had been con- 
scripted during the German occupation, or had occupied prominent 
positions in independent Estonia were sadahal and deported to the 
U. S.S. R. Young men were drafted but instead of serving in the 
army they were detailed to labor battalions and sent to work in Russia. 

The exiled Estonians are scattered in slave labor camps all over the 
Soviet Union, chiefly in the subarctic regions. Due to the inhuman 
treatment most of these unfortunates are perishing. A number of 
camps are also located in Estonia, but these serve mostly as transient 
camps on the way to Russia. 

In regard to those who had fled to the forests and continued their 
armed fight against communism, the Bolsheviks tried deception. They 
promised amnesty to everybody who would give himself up. When 
men came out of their hidings, they were at first left alone. But a 
short time later they were all arrested and deported. The sane treat- 
ment was applied to the repatriates from the West. After they had 
been used for propaganda purposes, they too disappeared. 


4, ECONOMY UNDER SOVIET DOMINATION 


A. General trends 


Estonia had developed during its independence a stable and well- 
balanced economic system, based on private enterprise and initiative. 
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Through measures of expropriation and sovietization the whole eco- 
nomic structure of Estonia was destroyed and reorganized as an in- 
tegral part of the economic system of the Soviet Union. 

P roperties and assets in Estonia fell an easy prey of the Soviets 
when they occupied the country in June 1940, They also made at- 
tempts to get hold of Estonian assets and properties abroad. For 
example, some among the top executives of the Estonian Bank were 
retained in order to secure in foreign banks the transfer of Estonian 
assets to the account of the Soviet State Bank. These persons were 
forced to sign documents requesting such transfers. In most cases, 
however, Estonian assets abroad had been blocked by foreign govern- 
ments, such as the United States, England, and Switzerland, and thus 
saved from falling into the hands of the Soviets. 

The public finances of Estonia are partly administered by Moscow 
directly and partly by the Soviet Estonian Ministry of Finance, which 
is simply a field office in Tallinn, According to the overall economic 
plan, appropriations are made to local budgets to carry on their activi- 
ties. The tax receipts are divided between the local Estonian and the 
central administration, again according to the needs of the Soviet 
Union as a whole. 

It has been stated by an Estonian observer that the exploitation 
of Estonian economy in the interest of Soviet Russia is carried out in 
three directions: 

(1) The lion’s share of Estonian natural resources and the produc- 
tion of its heavy industry (oil shale, electrical machinery, shipyards) 
are sent to the Soviet Union without any equivalent return in goods 
or services; 

(2) Estonia has been turned into a supply base for Leningrad to 
the detriment of the development of local industry ; 

(3) The priority in raw materials and investments is given to local 
industries which are working for the Soviet Baltic Fleet and the Red 
army. 

B. Collectivization of agriculture 

After the seizure of power in June 1940, the Communist officials 
repeatedly assured the people, especially the farmers, that there would 
be no nationalization of land or collectivization of agriculture. They 
added that those who dared contradict these statements would be con- 
sidered as provocateurs. The secretary of the Estonian Communist 
Party, J. Lauristin, emphasized these factors in a speech in Parlia- 
ment. 

The nationalization of the land was decided upon by resolution 

of the Communist parliament on July 23, 1940. All the land and its 
resources, as well as forests, lakes, and rivers, were declared public 
property. Thirty hectares (72 acres) were fixed as the maximum 
amount of land the farmers were allowed to retain. But it was said 
in the declaration : 
* * * Any attempt to seize the farmers’ private property or to compel the 
working peasants to join collective farms against their will, shall be decisively 
prevented, since any such attempt would be detrimental to the interests of the 
state and the people. 

Such words were meant only to create the illustion that the farmer 
was the master of his land. Actually the proclaimed “land reform” 
was only the first step toward depriving the Estonian farmer of his 
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land and transforming him into a subservient robot in the collectivized 
economy. 

The subseque nt steps and measures in implementation of the “land 
reform” were clearly designed to destroy independent farming and 
thus to prepare the way of collectivization. All land in excess of 30 
hectares was confiscated without compensation. The land of churches, 
religious organizations, municipal corporations, and rural communi- 
ties was also nationalized. The state land reserve thus obtained was 
to be distributed to farmers owning little or no land and to serve 
to establish big state farms (sovkhozes). New farms were limited to 
12 hectares (30 acres) which were clearly not self-supporting in 
Estonia. 

This land reform destroyed thousands of agricultural households 
and crippled tens of thousands of others. 

During the intervening German occupation the land reform meas- 
ures of the Communists were mostly revoked, but the land was not 
returned to private ownership, except in a few cases. Estonian agricul- 
ture, having suffered under Bolshevik political measures, underwent 
additional losses during the war and German occupation. 

Upon the return of the Soviets to Estonia in September 1944, the 
Fstonian Communist regime restored the measures of 1940-41 in a more 
drastic form. The maximum size of land owned by a farmer was 
reduced to 20 hectares (38 acres). Land belonging to those who fled 
the country before the Red army was confiscated. 

Since 1944 active propaganda has been directed against the farmers 
whom the Communists term as “kulaks.” No exact definition was 
given but this group included farmers who had used hired help or were 
politically unacceptable to the Soviet regime. “We must not forget 
for a moment that the ‘kulaks’ are the archenemies of collective farms 
and collective farmers,” admonished party secretary N. Karotamm on 
November 14, 1948. 

In 1947 the first collective farm was established in Estonia. The 
Communist Party and Soviet Government believed, apparently, that 
the Estonian peasant was now ripe to be pressured into the collective 
farms. To their disappointment, by the spring of 1948 only 59 col- 
lective farms were in existence, despite threats, violence, and arrests of 
recaleitrant farmers. 

When the number of collective farms had risen only to 455 at the 
end of 1948 the Estonian Communist Party at its fifth congress in 
December 1948 reviewed the problem of collectivization and issued 
warnings to the peasants. This was followed on March 23-28, 1949, 
by large-scale deportations. An estimated thirty to forty thousand 
persons were put into boxcars and tr: ansported to Siberia. Enno 
Kustin, an Estonian who escaped from Soviet Estonia in 1950 and 
witnessed these deportations, tells in his statement to the committee: 

The majority of the deportees in 1949 was from the country and there was a 
general belief that the aim of the deportation was to frighten the people into 
joining the kolkhozes. It was mainly the owners of larger farms who were 
deported, also the wives of men who had been deported in 1941 as well as persons 
whose sons had been conscripted by the Germans and had disappeared. Among 
the latter there were many poor and simple agricultural laborers. The deporta- 
tion frightened people very much and, as I heard, many did not resist collectivi- 
zation any more. 
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The number of collective farms jumped considerably. In May 
1949, it passed the 3,000 mark and 82 percent of all farms had joined 
the collective farms. This percentage rose to 90 in 1950 and accord- 
ing to latest reports only ~ percent of the land is still tilled by the 
small independent farmers. 

The net result of the collectivization of Estonian agriculture has 
heen a general decline in acreage of arable land as well as in the pro- 
duction figures. From a country with surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts Estonia has been transformed into a country which has shortages 
in all these products, 

A big he ‘Ip to the cotleetivized Agric ulture was sup posed to come 
from the machine-tractor stations, the state-administered centers of 
mechanized agriculture. There are 69 such stations in Estonia at 
the present time and under the new regulations of 1953 these stations 
nave been transformed into the centers of agricultural administration. 
The reports of leading party members show, however, that the ma- 
chine-tractor stations have been unable to fulfill their tasks. Poor 
management, poorly trained operators of machinery, and technically 
defective tractors have been blamed. As a result, many fields remain 
uncultivated or are poorly cultivated. 

A number of former larger farms and state experimental stations 
ure now operated as state farms (sovkhozes) under the management 
of the Estonian S.S. R. and the All-Union Ministry for State Farms. 
Of the SO state farms on Estonian territory at least 20 are directly 
subordinated to the All-Union Ministry in Moscow and thus separated 
irom the economy of Soviet Estonia. 


C. Sovietization of industry 


The preparations for the sovietization of industry in Estonia were 
started even before the nationalization decrees were formally passed 
by the Communist parliament. At the beginning of July 1940, spe- 
clal committees for the reorganization of industry and trade we re set 
up. Their first action was to appoint the so-called “commissars” to 
larger industrial enterprises. these were mostly trusted fellow- 
travele = or party members of whom “special knowledge of the par- 
ticular branch of industry he was supervising was not required.’ 
The \ had to prevent the owners of the en terprises from re moving any 
assets. 

The formal nationalization of large industrial enterprises and banks 
was decreed by the resolution of the Communist parliament of July 23 
1940. It was declared that— 


. 


Henceforth all banks together with their assets, all large industrial enter- 
prises, mines, and means of transportaton, are declared public property 

Thus, the omnipotent Soviet state took over the industry, the trans- 
portation and the banking system of Estonia. The needs and require 
ments of the large Russian economy were the prevalent factors deter 
mining the development and management of industrial enterprises. 
The changeover, however, could not be completed during 1940-41, 
but only after the return of the Communist regime in 1944. 

During the postwar years since 1944 the Soviet industrial policy in 
Estonia has been aimed at the utmost expansion of industry. ism- 
phasis is put on the development of heavy industry such as the ma- 
chine-building and the shale-oil industries and about three-fourths 
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of the entire Soviet investment in the Estonian economy is devoted 
to them. Those industries are expanded which are economically 
significant to the Soviet Union as a whole. As about 75 percent of 
Estonia’s oil-shale industry is under all-union control, its output is 
not available for the Estonian economy. As an example, the gasworks 
in the Estonian oil-shale district supp ‘ly the second largest city of 
the Soviet Union, Leningrad. For this purpose in 1947-48 a 125-mile 
pipeline was built. It was not until 6 vears later that the Estonian 
capital Tallinn was linked with the oil-shale region by a pipeline 
sup plying part of Tallinn’s ego ments in gas. 

The Soviet economic policy is illustrated by the testimony of an 
stonian expert before the committee : 

Mr. Kurt. Estonian industry has been actually doubled in both directions, 
the heavy industry being represented mostly by developing of Estonian oil- 
Shale industry and gas and oil distillation, but on the other hand the light 
industry is still up quite a lot. But that doesn’t mean that products which the 
light industry produces are remaining in Estonia. They are taken out from 
stonia to a very large extent. It might be, for example, the produce of textile 
industries is taken out of the country by the rate of about 90 percent and sent 
to Soviet Russia where they will be sold to people who again are working in 
heavy industry 

Another project to serve the needs of the northwestern Russian 
Province of Leningrad is a hydroelectric station on the Narva River, 
the construction of which was started in 1953 and will be completed in 
1955. Only a part of its output will be diverted to Estonian industry, 
while the greater part will serve the war industries in Leningrad 
and vicinity. 


‘p2 Lhe Chaos in trade and fransport 


The sovietization of the Estonian trade was carried out along the 
same pattern as that of industry. Special commissars or trustees 

were installed in all shops and enterprises. The former owners were 
deprived of everything they owned and even had to repay the loans 
they had contrac ted for their businesses. A number of small groceries 
and other stores were not nationalized at first. However, heavy taxes 
were levied on them and the state wholesale organizations would 
sell goods to them. 

The centralization of all trade into state-owned centralized trade 
organizations and the systematic pillage of Estonian stores paralyzed 
merchandising as a whole. 

All public transportation enterprises were also nation: lized. The 
Estonian state-owned railroads were made an integral part of the 
Soviet Union railroad system, All shipping companies were na 
tionalized and the ships in foreign waters ordered to return to any 
Soviet harbor. In case of disobedience the ship masters were liable 
to 25 years’ imprisonment and coercive measures against their families 
were threatened. The majority of the ships, however, did not return, 

Transportation is a weak spot in Soviet Estonian economy. Pas- 
senger service on rc ailroads and b uses is poor. The highw: avs are in a 
bad state of repair and mostly maintained only with the he ‘Ip of local 
peasants who are forced to do roadwork. Although there is a scarcity 
of all kinds of tr: ansport: ition equipment, some of it is still taken out 
of the country to the Soviet Union proper. Thus in August of this 
year, according to figures given in the Soviet press, over 100 trucks 
were sent to Kazakhstan to he ‘tpi in the harvest. 
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5. THE WORKER’S “PARADISE” 


A. The serf of the state 


Soviet labor practice in occupied Estonia has thoroughly disproved 
all Soviet claims concerning the protection of the interests and the 
welfare of workers. The working conditions in factories and mines, 
the working hours, the incessant pressure to increase production, the 
low wages, the absence of even elementary accident-prevention de- 
vices, and the exploitation of women and children, have shattered all 
illusions about the “workers’ state.” 

The worker in Soviet Estonia is the serf of the state. He is working 
for a regime which owns the land, the factories, and the mines. A 
system of labor books, introduced in 1941, checks the movement of 
vorkers and official permission is necessary to change a job. On the 
other hand, the state can order every worker to any place it wants, 
and this often means Russia. In August 1954 Estonian radio and 
newspapers reported that at least 175 truckdrivers had been sent 
together with the trucks to the new virgin lands in Kazakhstan. 

Leaving one’s working place, coming late to work, leaving early, 
ete., is punished by “corrective” labor. If such behavior results in 
some economic loss to the state, the sentence is 10 years in a forced 
Jabor. 

Everybody is forced to work. Even women and children are not 
exempted. Labor regulations protecting their health were abolished 
at the beginning of the Soviet regime. Women are now working in 
underground oil-shale mines and in other heavy occupations. Teen- 
agers are compelled to work in mines and on collective farms. A 
Manual for the Soviet Woman, published in Tallinn in 1947, dis- 
closes: 


Farming work may be undertaken at the age of 12. Full rights as members 
of artels (artisans’ cooperatives) and kolkhozes (collective farms) may be 
acquired from the age of 14. Work on an equal footing with adults may be 
undertaken at the age of 16. 


The length of the labor day is set at 8 hours, but during the first 
vears after 1944 it was 10 hours. In addition to this the workers have 
to “contribute” their labor to a number of “voluntary projects.” An 
exiled Estonian labor expert, A. Kaelas, comments on this in a survey: 


” 


This includes such “voluntary” and unpaid duties as construction of streetcar 
lines and paving of streets, laying out of parks, painting of houses occupied by 
Governmental agencies, clearing away rubble, ete., to be executed in the free 
time, after the end of the working day and on the weekly rest days. 

Overtime work is also required in factories, but is paid only at regu- 
lar rates. The so-called “socialist competition,” a Communist device 
for squeezing all possible effort out of the worker, and high produc- 
tion quotas required from the individual worker are the usual means 
of pressure. The chief of the legal department of the Soviet Esto- 
nian Trade Union Federation said in a speech on November 26, 1947: 

Labor discipline is a duty imposed on every citizen by the constitution, hence 
the nonfulfillment of one’s labor quota is an infringement of labor discipline 
and liable to be punished. 

“The worker in Soviet Estonia has nowhere to turn for the defense 
of his rights or the presentation of his demands as regards conditions 
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of work or remuneration for his labor,’ concludes E. Kareda in his 
booklet, Estonia in the Soviet Grip (London, 1949), and continues: 

The worker is in reality an unimportant and lifeless part of the industrial 
machine. He must not have any desire to look for better work, but must obe- 
diently leave his life and health in the hands of his superiors. The only free- 
dom he retains is to applaud speeches telling him that the Soviet regime has lib- 
erated him from capitalist slavery. 

The trade unions which were the protectors of the workers’ interests 
in independent Estonia were liquidated i m the summer of 1940. They 
were replaced with the Soviet type of labor unions, which are simp sly 
an arm of the government. Their duty is to protect the interests 
of the state against the workers. The right to strike is unknown to 
the Soviet worker; it is considered as a “counterrevolutionary” act 
directed against the regime. 


B. The standard of living 


It was actually a shock to Soviet functionaries and military person- 
nel in Estonia to observe the high living standard of the Estonian 
people in general and of the worker in particular. It is understand- 
able that one of the first undertakings of the Soviet Government in 
Estonia, after they had occupied the country, was to adapt the living 
standards in Estonia to those of the Soviet Union by forcing them 
down to the Soviet level. 

The lowering of the Estonian living st: enone’ was achieved in 
1940-41 by the ‘Manipul: ition of wages and prices, by the introduction 
of Soviet currency (and the accompanying devaluation of the Esto- 
nian currency), and 4 the creation of a scarcity of consumers’ goods. 

The nominal wages of workers were raised at first but the accom- 
panying increase in prices on everyday necessities left the workers 
with a much lower real wage than before. 

In exchange for the Soviet currency (ruble) the Estonian kroon 
was devalued about 10 times. One kroon was made equal to 125 rubles. 
The exchange at this rate robbed the Estonians of their lifetime sav- 
ings, all bank accounts being included in this revaluation, and those 
over 1,000 kroons were seized for the state. 

All former normal trade channels were closed and imports from 
the Western World discontinued. Soviet functionaries boasted, of 
course, that Estonia would get all necessary raw materials from the 
Soviet Union. As the promised raw materials failed to arrive, the 
production of consumers’ goods dropped. The existing reserves of 
goods and food in the country were exported in increasing quantities 
to the Soviet Union. The obvious result was a tangible | scarcity of 
goods of any kind on the local market. Even food such as butter or 
milk was scarce, although Estonia had previously produced enough 
food for extensive export. 

The committee heard a witness to testify: 

Mr. Kutt. At the same time when the prices went up, also the wages went up. 
When the prices of industrial goods rose about 10 to 15 times and the prices 
for foodstuffs about 3 to 4% times, the wages went up only 2% to 3 times. So, 
the end result was that the real w ages had lost about 35 percent during these 
3 days * * *. Approximately it can be estimated that about one-third of the 
previous living standard in Estonia has been left. Two-thirds have been cut 


away. Compared with the living standard of the United States, in 1952, the 
living standard in Estonia now is approximately 12 percent. 
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The living standard in Estonia today is in general at the same level 
as in the Soviet Union. It needs no emphasis to state that it 1s con- 
siderably lower than in 1939, in independent Estonia. ‘The majority 
of the workers are earning wages averaging 300-600 rubles a month. 
One kilogram of butter (2.2 pounds ) costs 52-60 rubles: of sugar, 
12 rubles: and a simple lunch, 8-20 rubles. Such items as clothing 
(a man’s suit costs SOO-2,000 rubles: men’s shoes, 250—400 rubles: a 
man’s shirt, 75-120 rubles) are practically beyond the means of the 
average worker. The “black market” prices are so high that the 
worker's wages are inadequate to provide him and his family addi 
tional juantities of food. 


Se hy Pau pr rized pe ASAT 


The independent farmer has been the mainstay of the Estonian 
economic system. The collectivization of agriculture Was hot only 
directed at the destruction of i dependent farming but also at the 
destruction and annihilation of the independent farmer as a social 
class. The prices for compulsory deliveries were set low and out of 
proportion to prices charged for any goods at state owned and op- 
erated stores, [Excessive taxes took the remainder. Communist Party 
Secretary Karotamm said at the first congress of collective farmers 
in 1948 that a farmer whose annual money income had been 1,200 
rubles had to pay 956 rubles agricultural tax. But as long as the 
farmer was allowed to manage and cultivate his own, though very 
much reduced, farm, he was able to supply himself and his family 
with the indispensable food, all compulsory deliveries and confiscations 
not withstanding. 

Forced into the collective farm the farmer has lost all incentive 
for work. From the income of the collective farm all state taxes 
and deliveries in kind have to be paid first, including the remuneration 
to the machine-tractor station. Then the seed for next vear is set 
aside and a certain amount of grain, ete., for special contingencies. 
What is left is divided among the farmers on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the common household. This is computed in terms of a 
special work unit, the workday. 

Thus it is understandable that the peasant is interested more in 
cultivating his own little garden plot (allowed up to 1.5 acres) than 
in working on kolkhoz fields. An incessant agitation is conducted 
to get the peasants out to work on collective farm fields. The party 
organ Rahva Hiitl demanded recently that propaganda be conducted 
more “in the brigades, at the places of work, and the main attitude 
should be turned to those who are violating the labor discipline and 
are hindering the concentration of the efforts of all collective farmers 
in the fulfillment of obligation awaiting the collective farm.” 


6. ESTONIAN CULTURE DESTROYED 


A. The volding of youth 


“When the whole nation is destined to die, its culture, language, and 
national character have to be destroyed first. When the Soviet Union 
annexed Estonia, it did not start only the physical destruction of the 
nation by means of deportations, arrests, and murders of Estonians, 
but even more the spiritual destruction and doom of this determined 
and freedom-loving nation,” writes an exiled Estonian edueator. 
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and the radio are all employed in Soviet Estonia to further Commu- 
nist aims and to destroy the national characteristics of Estonian 
cultural heritage. 

The application of Communist educational methods in Estonia has 
revealed the five fundamental principles on which it is based. These 
are: the antireligious attitude; the fostering of Communist pseudo- 
morality, which regards as right everything that contributes to the 
victory of communism; Soviet patriotism, coupled with the glorifi- 

cation of the Russian Nation; promotion of the so-called “Communist 
collective,” which means the shaping of docile, subservient members 
of the strictly regimented mass; and lastly, the militant international- 
ism which teaches that there can never be any compromise between 
the ideologies of communism and those of the non-Communist world. 

The applheation of these principles is started in the kindergarten, 

for— 


The schoo] system, the youth organizations, literature, art, the press, 


Young Communists are to be brought up in a spirit of intransigence toward 
all manifestations of alien bourgeois ideology. They must be taught to struggle 
against any attempts to poison the consciousness of the Soviet people with view- 
points hostile to the Soviet society (Rahva Hiiil, the organ of the Estonian Com- 
munist Party and Government, October 22, 1946). 

The Estonian school system was replaced by the Soviet system. 
Only 10 years of formal schooling are now required as prerequisite 
to enrollment in an institution of higher learning. A compulsory 
school attendance of 7 vear's is prescribed and its extension to 10 years 
is planned. But this is in theory. In practice the Soviet authorities 
experience great difficulties with children who often stay away from 
school. 

The principal subjects taught in schools at all levels are the Soviet 
Constitution, Communist Party history, and the Russian language. 
Religion, philosophy, logic, Latin, and English have been dropped. 
The quality of knowledge obtained in school is low. The qualifica- 
tions of teachers also figure in the low quality of teaching. Thus 
Rahva Hiil on January 25, 1951, wrote: 

The teacher is the main cause of the low level of knowledge * * * The in- 
spection of schools has revealed that some teachers are going into their classes 
without plan and unprepared. In the class the new material is not explained 
thoroughly to the pupils * * * 

A complete line of textbooks was available for the pupils for the 
first time in 1950-51. 

Recently more emphasis has been put on vocational education. In 
the words of a Soviet school principal, “it re the pupil better to 
find his bearings in the process of produc tion, i. e., facilitates his choice 
of vocation.” A well-rounded education ‘le vomnumhere has been re- 
placed by the teaching of special skills to help prepare unskilled 
workers for factories, collective farms, ete. In this connection the 
so-called industrial schools for boys and girls should also be mentioned. 
Their objective is to prepare workers for certain types of industry 
and they are usually connected with plants, factories, ete. The youth 
les wns his trade behind the workbench. After completion of the 2- to 
3-year course he is obliged to accept any working place which the 
Government assigns. The recruitment of pupils is compulsory. 

Home and parents, the most environmental factors in the Western 
World, are eliminated from the educational picture in the Soviet 
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system. After-school hours and free days are filled for the pupils 
by a number of activities, all designed to imbue them with Communist 
doctrine and keep them away from the influence of the home. In 
the countryside the pupils of elementary and secondary schools often 
have to participate in the work on collective-farm fields and in re- 
forestation programs. It was reported in the Soviet press that school- 
children in one district had been assigned their quota of tree branches 
(with leaves) which they had to collect during the summer to be used 
as fodder for the cattle at collective farms in winter. 

Distrust is sown between youth and parents. The youth are urged to tell 
what the parents teach at home, what they talk about, who is visiting them, ete. 
Thus children are turned into spies within their own four walls. Parents must 
be careful not only because their children may in their naivete be traitors, but 
often the children may become so infected by the virus of communism that they 
conscientiously accuse even their own mothers and fathers. 

This is a conclusion in a study of Soviet education in Estonia prepared 
by the Free Europe Committee. 

In cooperation with the schools the Communist youth organization 
is carrying out the task of transforming the Estonian youth into 
fanatic Communists. It “occupies a place of importance and of great 
responsibility in the education of Soviet youth.” Despite all its 
efforts, however, the activities of the organization have been subject 
to criticism by the party leadership. 


B. Science and higher education 


Free scholarship and science have no place in the Soviet system. 
The University of Tartu, the center of Estonia’s higher learning and 
research, and specialized research organizations : and institutions such 
as the Estonian Academy of Science, were either closed, reorganized, 
or modified according to the party line during 1940. At the university 
political commissars were assigned to watch the faculty and students, 
the teaching of Marxist- Leninist theory was made compalaory, the 
professors were subjected to rigid supervision, and their academic 
research and teaching was closely scrutinized by party Samttines aries. 
The School of Divinity was closed and a number of so-called “bour- 
geois disciplines” struck from the curriculum, among them philisophy, 
Estonian and North E uropean history, comparative ‘philology, Jewish 
studies, et cetera. Prominent place was given, however, to the “His- 
tory of the Peoples of the U.S. S. R.,” which in the words of Professor 
Oras, a professor and scholar of English literature, in effect meant 
“Russian history from a Bolshevik angle; for the other people, includ- 
ing the latest unwilling newcomers, the Estonians themselves, were 
practically excluded from the syllabus.” 

The effect of the sovietization procedure is best described by Pro- 

fessor Oras in his book Baltic Eclipse when he states : 
* * * separated from the West and its liberal influences, we were no longer to 
serve our own country but a foreign one which had hardly ever gone beyond 
paying lip service to the cultural freedom of its subject nationalities. Its defi- 
nition of Soviet culture as “national in form and Socialist in substance” meant, 
as we now felt and were soon to see even more plainly, nothing but complete 
subordination to the authorities us regards the substance and scarcely anything 
national in the form except the language to be used. 

The interrupted sovietization of the university was completed after 
1944. From a center of scholarship and research it was transformed 
into an institution teaching the future specialists of the country in 
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the spirit of dialectical materialism which is the basis of all science 
in the Soviet Union. 

Having lost most of its faculty through war and flight, the uni- 
versity had to recruit professors and teachers of lower qualifications. 
A number of Russians, as well as Russians of Estonian extraction, of 
questionable scientific capacity were employed. 

A new Academy of Sciences was established in 1946. This new 
organization took over research institutions and organizations of the 
university, thus downgrading the university to an institution of 
teaching only. 


O. Estonian h istory through party Glass¢ 8 


The Communist version of Estonian history has been presented 
in a one-volume work, History of Estonian SSR, which was published 
at the end of 1952 as a collective work of a group of members of the 
institute of history of the Academy of Sciences. Emphasis has been 
placed on four problems, namely: (1) The development of feudal 
society in Estonia: (2) the workers’ movement and its significance in 
Estonia; (3) Russian-Estonian relations, and (4) the “theory of the 
emergence of an independent Estonian state as the result of prior 
historical events and developments.” 

Earlier Estonian as well as Baltic-German historians are accused 
of “falsification” of Estonian history, particularly in deemphasizing 
and denying the beneficial influence of Russian culture and economy 
upon developments in Estonia. Friendly “coexistence” side by side 
of Estonian and Russian tribes in early periods of history is given 
as an example of the historical ties between these two peoples. Nu- 
merous archeological excavations have been undertaken and the find- 
ings, according to the Soviet interpretation, support these theories. 

The period under Russian rule (1700-1917) is pictured as the 
“golden age” of the Estonian people and “under the Russian benevo- 
lent attitude Estonia developed agriculture, handicraft, trade, indus- 
try, and Estonian national culture.” 

The establishment of an Estonian independent state in 1917-1918 
is pictured as the result of Anglo-American intervention in the Baltic 
area which brought the bourgeois to power and suppressed the 
“oenuine” independence efforts of the Estonian “working class.” 


D. The press—the mouthpiece of the party 


One of the first steps of the Communists in June 1940 was the taking 
over of the information media: The newspapers, the radio, et cetera. 
Overnight these were turned into mouthpieces of the Communist 
Party, according to the maxim: 

The Soviet press is a powerful ideological and organizing weapon in the hands 
of the CP, and an important means of tightening the relations between the 
party and the broad masses of the workers. Through the press the CP unites 
the workers and inspires them to successfully carry out the projects of com- 
munism in our country. 

Under such conditions it is clear that no vestige of any objective 
reporting of news, not to speak of freedom of the press, exists in Soviet 
Estonia. Due to the limitations of their functions, the newspapers 
and magazines are dull and repetitious in content. Much space is 
given to every kind of Socialist competition and to reports glorifying 
the achievements of the Soviet “fatherland” in various fields. 
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The organization of the press 1s hierarchical. There are two na 
tional hewspapers, Sovetskaia Estoniin in Russian and Rahva Hiiil 
in Estonian, which are termed organs of the central committee of the 


Communist P arty, the Government, and the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet. These are also the only papers which, in very limited num- 
bers, are allowed outside the country. Every district has its own 
paper, containmg local news also, as do the cities of Tallinn, Narva, 





and Kohtla-Jirve. A youth newspaper, Noorte 
md every machine-tractor station has its small tabloid. 

A num er of Magazines are also published, ios tly of a professional 
and technical nature. The leading periodical is the Eesti Kommunist, 
the theoretical magazine of the Estonian Communist Party. 


published, 


il ( hure fi and religion 


The annexation of Estonia to the Soviet Union in 1940 brought 
drastic changes in the religious life of the country. The aim of the 
Communists is the isolation of religion and religious groups and 
Institutions from Estonian life. Although the Soviet Constitution 
theoret ically guarantees freedom of conscience, attacks ay eainst church 
and religion started immediate ‘ly after the occupation of the country. 

The teaching of religion was prohibited. The 308- ae old theolog 
ical division at the University of Tartu was closed and religious edu 
cation in the schools abolished. All Christian youth organizations 
and associations were disbanded. The same method was applied t 
religious radio broadeasts and to the printing of religious literature. 
All religious literature, including the Holy Bible, was confiscated 
from stores and libraries and destroyed. 

Reverend Kiviranna, an Estonian Lutheran minister, testified be- 
fore the committee: 

Also as an example, we couldn’t carry on other activities such as young people’s 
work, we couldn’t have any services transmitted through the radio, we couldn't 
read, or print, one word in the press. 

The religious books, bibles, hymn books, they were confiscated and 
destroyed. * 

Nationalization decrees and general discrimination against clergy- 
men undermined the economic foundation of churches. Chureh lands 
were confiscated as well as church buildings. The congregations had 
to pay rent for the use of churches and other buildings for religious 
services. ‘The ministers had to pay as much as 14 times more for their 
living quarters and electricity. The collection of church fees was 
prohibited and even became a punishable crime under the Soviet 
Criminal Code. Only voluntary contributions to churches were per- 
mitted. The administration of sacraments such as matrimony and 
baptism was made subject to heavy taxes. 

At the same time clergymen and leading church laymen were sub- 
jected to persec ution by the NKVD. Ministers, priests, and bishops 
were arrested and deported or murdered. During the first occupation 
22 Lutheran ministers were deported and two killed. Of the Greek 
Orthodox clergy at least 5 were murdered and 10 deported, and of the 

» Roman Catholic priests 2 were arrested and deported. When the 
ae Soviet occupation occurred, the majority of Lutheran clergy- 
men left the country, together with the archbishop, Prof. Johan Kopp. 
Only about 77 Lutheran ministers out of 250 remained in Estonia. 
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The fate of the church during the second occupation was even more 
harsh. The policies begun in 1940-41 were continued and intensified, 
A number of churches were destroved during the war and there was 
no possibility of rebuilding them. No facilities for the training of 
new ministers exist and thus over half of the congregations are with- 
out a minister. Moreover. religious services are confined to church 
buildings and the teaching of religions to vouth is prohibited. 

On the other hand, the church and religion in general are attacked by 
party- and Government-organized antireligious propaganda, which 
has just recently been reactivated. The Communist Party organ in 
Estonia, Sovetskaia Estoniia, wrote: 


Religion is bourgeois ideology and alien to scientific Communist ideology, 


incompatible with the ideology and revolutionary practice of the working class 
‘To combat this influence, a new antireligious campaign was started this 
fall. In the beginning of November 1954 a large meeting was held in 
Tallinn for agitators, who were told to counter religious teaching with 
“scientific explanations” (1. e., Communist doctrine). 

There are also attempts to utilize the churches, « specially the Greek 
Orthodox Church, for political purposes. A new bishop, Reverend 
Paihn, was appointed for the Soviet Estonian Lutheran Church in 
1944-45. When pressure was brought to bear on him to support the 
Communist regime, he refused and was deported to forced labor in 
Russia. For several years the church was without a recognized head 
until Reverend Jaan Kiivit was appointed to this post. 

The Estonian Orthodox Chureh had recognized in 1923 the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople as its religious head. But after Soviet control 
pressure was brought upon the church in 1941 it was subjected to 
the Moscow patriarch. This subjection was repudiated at the end of 
the first Soviet occupation, but in 1945 the Moscow supremacy was 
again imposed upon the Estonian Orthodox Church. 

Thus, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government on one hand 
are fighting with all means against the influence of the churches on the 
popul: ition and, on the other hand, are trying to employ the still exist- 
ing church organizations in Estonia for the consolidation and expan- 
sion of the Soviet-Russian Empire. 


7. RESISTANCE IN ESTONIA 


The Estonian Nation has never hesitated to take up arms against the 
armies or agents of Communist imperialism. Estonians did so sue- 
cessfully in 1918-20, but due to a changed international situation had 
to forfeit armed resistance in 1939-40. But at the first opportune 
moment they took up arms again. 

This moment came with the first mass deportations and the outbreak 
of the German-Russian war in June 1941. The deportations forced 
thousands of people to leave their homes and to take refuge in the 
forests. There, groups under command of former army officers were 
formed and when the war broke out, their ranks were swelled by new 
members. Soviet communication lines, isolated units, ete., were at- 
tacked and arms and ammunition seized, Estonian volunteers from 
Finland parachuted into Estonia with arms and equipment. Except 
for cities and in areas where larger Red army contingents were con- 
centrated, southern Estonia was under the control of Estonian patriots 
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before the Germans arrived. Many of these men continued their fight 
against the Communists alongside the German units. 

As the Estonians defended their country from the Soviets, whole 
units were cut off from retreat and had the choice of surrendering or 
continuing guerrilla warfare. They chose the latter. Persons who 
have ese aped from Estonia after 1944, particularly German prisoners 
of war released by the Soviets, have reported that armed resistance 
on a large scale continued in Estonia through 1946. These reports 
have been verified by the statements of the former NKVD officer Bur- 
litzky, who also confirmed the existence of continued resistance of the 
Baltic nations to the Soviet regime up to very recent times. 

An observer of events in Estonia reports the following: 

The (Soviet) authorities undertook large-scale roundups (of partisans) in the 
winter of 1946-47 under the name of “tactical army maneuvers.” In North 
Estonia two divisions were detailed to this work and reinforced by armored 
units. * * * In the course of these operations regular battles were fought in the 
forests along Lake Peipsi and in Alutaguse as well as in the forests of Piirnu 
and Véru. There is no reliable information on the number of casualties but 
fugitives report that they were not great. Nevertheless the permanent camps of 
the partisans were routed and their larger units dispersed. In retaliation a num- 
ber of farms in the neighborhood of the partisan camps were burnt down and 
their owners arrested and deported, as they were suspected of siding with the 
“forest brothers”. 

* * * active underground resistance has largely subsided in Estonia. How- 
ever, this does not mean that people no longer hide in the forests. On the con- 
trary, since the wholesale arrests and deportations of this spring (1949) the num- 
ber of the so-called “forest brothers” is greater than at any time since the autumn 
of 1944. But these people have taken to the forests not so much in order to fight 
the regime as to save their lives. 

The absence of any outside help naturally limited the partisan ac- 
tivities. It has been reported that in 1946 larger partisan units moved 
out of the country into the swamps and forests in the borderlands of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Byelorussia. 

8. PURGE OF “BOURGEOIS NATIONALISTS” 

An extensive purge in the Estonian Communist Party and in the 
Soviet Estonian Government, as well as in all administrative agencies 
and cultural institutions, was carried out during 1950-51 under the 
accusations of “bourgeois nationalism.” Among those who were 
purged were the Estonians of Russian extraction, N. Karotamm and 
kK. Pall, the first party secretary and the President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, respectively. Particularly widespread was the 
purge in the fields of culture and science. 

There is no exact definition for “bourgeois nationalism” and every- 
body disagreeing with the prevalent views of the regime or deviating 
from the party line can be branded with this charge. The new party 
first secretary, Ivan Kibin, an Estonian from Russia, in his report to 
the sixth Estonian Communist Party Congress in April 1951, listed 
the following characteristics of “bourgeois nationalism:” (1) Praise 
of the former capitalist system and attempts to introduce bourgeois 
ideology through literature, science, and arts; (2) fighting against 
everything Soviet in literature; (3) attempts to foster in art and 
science “knee-bending” before the Western bourgeois culture and art 
and promotion of apolitical thinking; (4) opposition to the teaching 
of the Russian language; (5) efforts to separate the development of 
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Estonia’s economy from the economy of the Soviet Union; (6) the 
insinuation that the Estonian farmer is a great individualist and that 
collective forms of farming do not suit him. 

was reported as trying to weaken the 


3. 


“Bourgeois nationalism 
sympathy of Estonian workers for the Soviet Union and attempting 
to undermine the Soviet regime and restore capitalism. Hence the 
Soviet attack on “bourgeois nationalism” continues to be used as a 
weapon against any individual who wavers in his devotion to the 
Soviet Union. 
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